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PREFACE. 


ALTHOUGH  paintings  by  Stanfield  are  rare  in  America, 
j^\^  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unknown  here.  The  literary 
part  of  his  reputation  has  long  been  familiar  in  this 
country.  His  fame  as  a  marine  analyst, — a  learned  "  scholar  of 
the  sea," — is  co-extensive  with  our  language,  even  rivaling  in 
some  of  its  aspects  that  of  his  mighty  contemporary,  Turner. 
While  Turner  used  the  sea  as  a  poetical  source  of  expression, 
making  it  enact  the  stormy  dramas  of  his  imagination,  Stanfield, 
a  realist,  was  content  to  take  nature  as  he  found  it,  and  to 
proclaim  in  open  sunny  colors  the  fresh  delight  with  which  it 
filled  him.  He  imparted  a  sort  of  geniality  to  the  sea.  In 
technical  execution  he  was  the  equal  of  any  painter  of  marines 
who  ever  lived. 

This  scholarship  in  marine  matters  makes  Stanfield  the  only 
artist  whose  v/orks  will  bear  a  sailor's  comments.  "  We  never 
criticise  them,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  because  we  feel,  the  moment 
we  look  carefully  at  the  drawing  of  any  single  wave,  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  master  is  much  greater  than  our 
own,  and  therefore  believe  that  if  anything  offends  us  in  any 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  our  fault  and  not  the 
painter's.  The  local  color  "  (Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  use  this  term 
"  local  color,"  instead  of  the  painter's  word  "  value"  and  we, 
therefore,  retain  the  passage  here  as  completely  applicable  to 
engraved  studies  of  Stanfield)  "  is  singularly  true  and  powerful, 
and  entirely  independent  of  any  tricks  of  chiaroscuro.  He  will 
carry  a   mighty  wave   up  against   the   sky,  and  make  its  whole 
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PREFACE. 

body  dark  and  substantial  against  the  distant  light,  using  all  the 
while  chaste  and  unexaggerated  local  color  to  gain  the  relief. 
His  surface  is  at  once  lustrous,  transparent  and  accurate  to  a 
hairbreadth  in  every  curve;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of 
dark  skies,  deep  blues,  driving  spray,  or  any  other  means  of 
concealing  want  of  form,  or  atoning  for  it."  ..."  One  work 
of  Stanfield  alone  presents  us  with  as  much  concentrated  knowl- 
edge of  sea  and  sky,  as,  diluted,  would  have  lasted  any  one  of  the 
old  masters  his  life." 

The  subject  of  this  warm  eulogium  lived  a  life  of  happy 
prosperity,  exempt  from  those  striking  changes  which  make  the 
fortune  of  the  biographer.  Clarkson  Stanfield  was  born  about 
1798,  in  Sunderland,  Durham  County,  England,  and  was  a  sailor 
during  youth.  In  1827  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the 
British  Institution.  It  was  a  large  canvas  representing  "  Wreck- 
ers off  Fort  Rouge."  He  was  long  a  scene-painter  at  Drury 
Lane  Theater,  and  his  truly  brilliant  genius  discovered  the  way 
to  make  this  rough-and-ready  apprenticeship  subserve  his  art,  by 
confining  his  compositions  to  well-considered  and  definitely- 
bounded  effects.  In  1829,  he  painted  his  view  of  "  Chalon-sur- 
Saone;"  in  1830,  that  of  "Mount  St.  Michael;"  in  the  latter 
year  he  executed  a  series  of  views  in  Venice  for  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  following  them  up  with  another  series  devoted  to 
the  same  city,  for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832,  and  a  Member  of 
the  same  in  1835.  Among  his  most  successful  paintings  were 
those  of  the  "  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  painted  for  the  United 
Service  Club,  and  esteemed  his  master-piece,  and  of  "  The 
Victory,  with  Nelson's  body,  towed  into  Gibraltar."  In  1856 
he  exhibited  "  The  Abandoned,"  from  Irving's  "  Sketch  Book." 
He  sent  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1865,  "The  Castle 
of  Ischia,"  "  Passage  of  La  Macta,"  "Dutch  Dugger,"  "  Tilbury 
Fort,"  and  "  Battle  of  Roveredo."  Among  his  last  works  were 
"Worm's  Head,"  painted  in  1864,  and  "  Bass  Rock,"  painted  in 
1865.  He  died  at  his  pleasant  residence  in  Hampstead,  May 
18th,  1867. 
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STANFIELD'S    COAST    SCENERY. 


0t.  Mitt)acVs  Jttotmt,  Cornwall,  <#nglan&. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT,  which  has  been  so  often  extolled 
for  its  peculiarly  majestic  appearance,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Penrith,  county  of  Cornwall,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  town  of  Marazion,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  nar- 
row bank  of  pebbles.  At  high  tide  this  bank  is  overflowed, 
when  the  Mount  appears  a  complete  insulated  mass  of  rock, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  from  the  base,  until  it  terminates 
in  an  ancient  castellated  and  embattled  building,  situated  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
summit,  the  prospect  is  of  no  ordinary  interest :  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  contrasted  with  the  insig- 
nificant objects  on  the  neighboring  shore,  and  dwellings  of  the 
fishermen  at  the  base  of  the  Mount,  it  presents  a  scene  sublime 
and  almost  unequalled. 

The  history  of  the  Mount  is  variously  given  in  different 
histories  of  Cornwall.  The  original  name  in  the  Cornish  dia- 
lect being  Careg  Cowse,  signifying  "  the  gray  or  hoary  rock  in 
the  wood,"  little  doubt  exists  that  its 

" base,  encircled  by  the  azure  waves, 


Was  once  with  verdure  clad  ;  the  towering  oaks 
Here  waved  their  branches  green — the  sacred  oaks, 
Whose  awful  shades  among,  the  Druids  strayed 
To  cut  the  hallowed  mistletoe,  and  hold 
High  converse  with  their  gods." 
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ST.    MICHAEL'S    MOUNT,    CORNWALL. 

When  first  the  Mount  was  consecrated  to  religious  purposes 
is  uncertain  ;  but  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  subsequently 
changed  to  Gilbertines,  was  founded  previous  to  1044,  when 
Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  Mount  to  those  ecclesiastics. 
The  priory  of  St.  Michael  became  a  cell  to  Mount  St.  Michael 
in  Normandy,  in  1085,  by  gift  from  Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton 
and  Cornwall.  During  the  war  with  France,  it  was  seized  by 
Henry  V.  as  an  alien  priory.  It  was  first  given  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  per- 
sons until  it  became  the  property  of  the  family  of  St.  Aub)rn. 
The  remains  of  the  priory  have  been  changed  into  an  occa- 
sional summer-residence.  The  refectory  of  the  convent  has 
been  converted  into  a  dining-room,  and  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  its  original  characteristic  appearance.  Round 
the  apartment  is  a  curious  frieze  in  stucco,  displaying  the 
mode  of  hunting  several  wild  animals. 

The  circumference  of  the  island,  comprising  about  seven 
acres  of  land,  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  There  is  a 
small  harbor,  with  a  pier,  which  was  rebuilt  by  a  member  of 
the  family  of  St.  Aubyn,  in  1727,  where  about  forty  vessels 
may  find  shelter.  The  advantage  of  this  harbor  to  the  pil- 
chard fishermen  is  considered  to  be  very  great.  In  addition  to 
the  pilchard,  China  clay  and  copper  ore  are  exported  from  St. 
Michael's  ;  the  imports  are  timber  from  Norway,  and  coal. 
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0t  JHicl)ael'0  JJlount,  Normcmbg,  fxamt. 


IF   interest   attaches   to   the    history    of    St.    Michael's    Mount, 
Cornwall,  even   more,  probably,  is  excited  by  the   recollec- 
tions of  the  patron  abbey  of  the  same  name  in  Normandy. 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Normandy,  is  near  the  extremity  of 
the  province,  on  the  approach  to  Brittany.  It  is  composed  of 
granite.  Its  base  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference ;  and,  including  the  buildings  that  form  its  summit,  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  above  four  hundred  feet. 

Richard  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  according  to  Dudo  of  St. 
Quentin,  built  on  the  Mount  a  church  of  extraordinary  size, 
with  spacious  buildings  attached,  and  established  therein  a  body 
of  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  988,  having  first  expelled 
the  regular  canons.  The  monks  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  period 
of  the  Conquest,  furnished  six  transports  to  Duke  William, 
afterwards  surnamed  the  Conqueror.  Since  that  period,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  the  scene  of  war  ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  St.  Michael's  Mount  was  the  only  place  in 
France  that  successfully  resisted  the  English  arms.  During  the 
time  of  the  religious  troubles  in  France,  the  Huguenots  made 
many  desperate  but  unavailing  endeavors  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Mount.  The  Mount,  previous  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  obtained  melancholy  notoriety  by  its  vaults 
and  iron  cage  being  made  the  receptacles  of  prisoners  of  impor- 
tance, charged  with  crimes  against  the  State.  At  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  no  less  than  three  hundred  ecclesiastics,  whose 
age  and  infirmities  would  not  permit  of  their  being  transported, 
were  confined  within  its  walls.  It  is  now  a  Departmental 
prison. 
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ST.    MICHAELS    MOUNT,    NORMANDY. 

Siege,  fire  by  lightning,  tempest,  and  the  decays  of  time, 
have  all,  at  different  times,  contributed  to  dilapidate  the  build- 
ings of  the  Mount.  By  the  munificence  of  kings,  and  its  own 
abbots,  repairs  and  additions  have  been  from  time  to  time  made, 
some  of  an  ecclesiastical,  and  others  of  a  more  warlike  charac- 
ter, and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  consist  of  portions  of 
many  kinds  of  architecture.  One  of  the  chambers  is  called  the 
Knight's  Hall,  and  is  ninety-eight  feet  in  length,  by  sixty-eight 
in  width,  and  is  of  a  most  noble  appearance.  Its  groined  stone 
roof  rests  upon  eighteen  cylindrical  columns,  with  capitals  of 
high  relief  and  beautiful  design.  This  was  rebuilt,  after  a  fire 
in  1 1 13,  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  pile,  by  Roger,  the 
then  abbot.  It  is  in  fine  preservation.  The  once  use  of  the 
apartment  is  evident  by  its  name,  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael — an  order  founded  by  the  superstitious  Louis  XI. 
— having  held  their  council  in  it.  This  order  he  founded  in 
1469,  six  years  after  having  expelled  the  Britons  from  Nor- 
mandy. 
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0t.  Jtttcliaers  Jttount,  Normanbg,  JFrance. 

Ivam  tf)c    0ca. 

AT  low  water  "St.  Michael's  Mount"  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
J~ \.  barren  waste,  and  at  high  water  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  While  in  the  former  state,  it  is  passable  on  foot,  but  is 
considered  dangerous  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  The 
Mount  is  surrounded  with  high  thick  walls,  flanked  with  bas- 
tions and  semicircular  towers.  Steep,  black  and  sharp-pointed 
rocks  present  themselves,  in  dreary  grandeur,  towards  the  west 
and  the  north.  In  the  opposite  direction,  in  successive  lines 
descending  in  an  easy  slope,  are  houses  with  spaces  between 
them,  where  the  luxuriant  vine,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  almond, 
flourish  in  the  gardens.  The  castellated  abbey  juts  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  heights,  and  the  choir  of  the  abbey  church, 
built  in  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  crowns  the 
whole  of  the  imposing  pile. 
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Stye  (Bxivts, 

Ivom  tl)c   Summit  of  Mount  St.  JHicfyael,   ^ormanog. 

THE   accompanying  view  is   taken   from   the  ramparts,  and 
gives  an  accurate  representation  of  the  style  of  architec- 
ture as  seen  from  the  back  of  Mount  Saint  Michael. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mount  are  reckoned  at  a  few  hun- 
dred. They  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  cultivators, 
who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  main  land  ;  the  auber- 
gistes  and  shop-keepers,  who  deal  in  an  acetous  liquor  called 
wine,  and  medals  and  scarfs  for  the  pilgrims  ;  and  the  fisher- 
men. The  latter  may  be  seen,  on  any  sunny  morning,  drying 
their  nets  on  the  sands,  at  the  base  of  the  Mount,  called  the 
Greves,  or  landing  their  vessels  in  petty  fleets,  like  the  navy 
of  an   invading  army. 

With  the  exception  of  the  neighboring  rock  of  Tombe- 
leine,  no  object  is  near  Mount  Saint  Michael,  and  the  eye  finds 
nothing  to  rest  upon  but  intersecting  rivers  over  the  vast 
desert  of  white  sand,  extending  more  than  twelve  square 
leagues. 
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THE  name  of  Falmouth  is  derived  from  the  situation  of 
the  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  are  the  castles  of  St.  Mawes  and 
Pendennis.  Pendennis  Castle,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  crowns 
a  peninsular  eminence,  and  as  it  rises  above  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  presents  a  very  majestic  appear- 
ance. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  port  in  British  history  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Bre- 
tagne  landed  in  progress  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  that 
monarch.  Until  1613  this  town,  now  containing,  with  Bridoch, 
which  joins  it,  a  population  of  10,766  persons,  possessed  but  a 
single  house  of  entertainment  for  seafaring  persons.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  his  homeward-bound  voyage  from  Guinea,  put  in 
at  this  harbor,  and  his  men  were  poorly  accommodated  at  this 
house.  He  was  struck  with  the  utility  of  providing  more  exten- 
sive accommodations  at  the  mouth  of  Falmouth  Harbor,  and  he 
laid  before  the  Council  a  project  of  erecting  four  houses  for 
that  purpose. 

About  1688  it  became  a  station  for  post-office  packets  to 
Lisbon  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  prosperity  from  this  period 
was  rapid.  The  town  was  once  called  Smithick,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  that  name  in  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1653.  Its  first  mention  under  its  present  name  is  in  the  char- 
ter of  incorporation,  bearing  date  1661.  In  1664,  it  was  made 
a  separate  parish,  having  been  previously  a  part  of  Bridoch,  a 
parish  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  town  of  Falmouth.  The  church 
is  a  modern  building,  and  has  a  handsome  altar.  It  was  built 
C  17 


FALMO  UTH. 

soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  The  Trinity  House  have  erected  a  light-house  at  St. 
Anthony's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  Falmouth  Harbor.  This 
light  burns  at  an  elevation  of  sixty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  high-water  spring  tides,  and  is  visible  in  all  direc- 
tions from  south  400  east,  round  southward,  westward,  and 
northward,  up  the  harbor  of  Falmouth. 

The  view  in  the  present  plate  is  that  which  looks  towards 
the  Castle  of  Pendennis.  The  principal  object  is  a  receiving- 
ship,  in  the  foreground,  generally  stationed  there. 
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Canft'0  <#nir,  Cornwall 

NEAR   the    Land's   End   is   Treryn    Castle,  in  the  Parish  of 
St.   Levan,  worthy   of  mention  for   the  Logan,   or   Rock- 

4 

ing  Stone,  justly  considered  as  great  a  curiosity  as  anything  to 
be  found  in  Cornwall.  This  extraordinary  granite  boulder  is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  ninety  tons,  and  is  so  balanced  on  an  immense 
pile  of  pointed  rocks,  that  on  one  person  placing  his  back  against 
it,  it  moves  to  and  fro  with  the  greatest  ease.  There  is  a  stone 
of  this  kind  in  Devonshire,  called  the  Nut  Crackers,  it  having 
been  the  resort  of  the  peasantry  for  the  purpose  of  cracking 
their  nuts ;  but  in  consequence  of  being '  so  frequented,  the 
owner  of  the  estate  where  it  stood  had  it  moved,  so  that  it 
became  motionless,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people,  who 
execrated  the  hands  that  profanely  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
rock.  One  of  these  stones  in  the  parish  of  Manaton,  in  Devon- 
shire, is  called  the  Whooping  Rock,  from  the  noise  which  it  used 
to  make  when  set  in  motion  by  the  winds,  being  in  stormy 
weather  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  Nothing  in  the 
Druidical  remains  of  Cornwall  is  more  curious  than  these 
priestly  divining-stones,  and  they  are  worthy  the  inspection  and 
attention  of  the  traveler. 

On  a  ridge  of  rocks  at  the  Land's  End,  called  the  Long 
Ships,  is  a  light-house,  erected  in  the  year  1797,  by  a  Mr. 
Smith,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Trinity  Board. 
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DARTMOUTH,  in  Devonshire,  derives  its  name  from  its 
situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart.  The  town  is 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  river  near  its 
confluence  with  the  sea.  The  view  of  the  town  from  the  bay, 
including  a  rich  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs  along  the  coast, 
is  of  a  most  beautiful  kind.  In  several  points  of  view,  where 
projecting  rocks  shut  out  the  view  of  both  sea  and  town,  the 
bay  has  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  five  hundred  vessels,  and  is  considered  one 
of  great  security,  its  deep  waters  remaining  in  peace,  when,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out,  the  sea  is  in  strong  agitation.  An  arti- 
ficial quay  has  been  constructed  projecting  into  the  harbor. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  Totness,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  be- 
tween banks  abounding  throughout  with  beautiful  scenery.  The 
church,  commonly  called  the  Mayor's  Chapel,  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform structure,  and  possessing  great  internal  beauty.  It  is  in 
the  decorated  style  of  English  architecture.  The  pulpit  is  of 
stone,  elaborately  carved  and  richly  gilt  ;  the  old  oak  ceiling 
is  preserved. 

The  river  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  is  called  the 
Dart,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  velocity  of  its  current,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  river  in  Warwickshire  is  called  the  Arrow.  By 
some  old  writers,  the  Dart  is  called  the  Darant.  It  was  proba- 
bly originally  written  Darte  ;   for  Chaucer  says, 

"For  what  I  wot  he  was  of  Dartemouth." 

The  town  originally  consisted  of  three  villages,  named  Clif- 
ton,  Dartmouth,  and   Hardness  ;    and,  though  now  united   by   a 
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continued  chain  of  buildings,  they  are  still  distinct  with  regard 
to  many  local  regulations. 

The  view  of  Dartmouth  from  the  bay,  is,  as  we  said,  one  of 
great  beauty  ;  the  houses,  situated  on  a  craggy  hill,  extend, 
embosomed  in  trees,  almost  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  dockyards  and  quay  project  into  the  river,  and  cause  an 
apparent  curvature  in  its  course,  which  produces  a  very  delight- 
ful effect.  Ships  of  war  at  anchor,  and  smaller  vessels  sailing, 
add  greatly  to  the  view.  No  scene  could  be  more  admirably 
adapted  for  a  picture.  Dr.  Maton,  speaking  of  it,  said,  that 
"  the  view  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  exhibits  such  a  happy 
assemblage  of  objects  for  a  picture,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
to  be  exceeded.  A  rocky  knoll  projecting  from  the  shore  makes 
an  admirable  foreground.  One  of  the  side  screens  is  formed  by 
the  picturesque  castle,  with  the  adjoining  church,  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  fine  wood  which  enriches  the  right  hand  side  ;  the 
other  a  high  promontory  with  a  fort  at  its  feet  ;  whilst  the 
main  sea  appears  in  front  through  a  narrow  opening,  and  leaves 
nothing  for  the  imagination  to  wish  for  in  the  composition." 
Mr.  Stanfield  perceived  those  advantages  ;  and  the  accompany- 
ing plates  show  how  much  of  truth  there  was  in  the  descrip- 
tion of   Dr.  Maton. 
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THE  entrance  to  Dartmouth  Harbor  is  between  the  ruins 
of  Kingswear  Castle,  and  the  Fort  and  Church  of  St. 
Petroch,  where  a  battery  has  been  erected.  The  castle  has  two 
platforms  of  cannon.  The  fortification  itself  was  probably- 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  ;  who,  as  appears  from  Browne 
Willis,  agreed  "  for  himself  and  his  heir  to  pay  to  the  corpo- 
ration forty  pounds  per  annum,  for  their  building  a  strong  and 
mighty  tower,  and  bulwark  with  lime  and  stone,  for  furnish- 
ing the  same  with  guns,  artillery,  and  ordnance,  and  for  finding 
a  chain  in  length  and  strength  sufficient."  The  fortress,  how- 
ever, is  not  spacious,  and  mounts  but  few  guns. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  more 
ancient  castle,  rising  immediately  above  the  water.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  structure,  but  of  no  great  strength. 
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THIS  town,  formerly  called  Haute-Bretagne,  with  a  sea- 
port, a  castle  which  served  it  for  a  citadel,  and  several 
other  forts,  is  at  the  present  time  the  chief  place  of  the  arron- 
dissement  and  canton  of  the  department  of  Ille  and  Vilaine.  It 
is  forty  leagues  north  of  Nantes,  and  eighty-three  leagues  north- 
west of  Paris.  It  was  a  place  of  no  importance  until  the  time 
of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  who  transferred  to  it  the  bishopric  of 
Aleth,  or  Guidalet,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Malo,  or  Maelon, 
which  was  that  of  its  patron  and  first  bishop.  It  is  built  on  a 
rock,  or  small  island,  formerly  called  the  Isle  of  Aaron,  which 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  This  island  is 
protected  on  the  northern  coast  with  rocks,  by  means  of  which 
the  fortifications  of  St.  Malo  under  this  part  of  the  enclosure 
are  inaccessible  to  the  enemy  ;  from  the  southern  and  eastern 
coast  it  forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre.  Its  enclosure  has  been 
partly  rebuilt  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

St.  Malo  resembles  a  long  square,  of  which  the  angle,  extend- 
ing to  the  bank,  or  causeway,  and  looking  towards  the  land,  is 
lengthened  by  the  bastion  of  the  castle,  which  is  called  la  Point 
de  la  Galdre.  The  castle,  considered  without  its  bastions,  forms 
a  tolerably  exact  square,  of  which  the  enclosure  is  flanked  by  four 
large  towers  at  the  angles  :  it  commands  the  town,  and  defends 
the  access  to  it  from  the  coast.  La  Tour  Generale,  and  that  of 
Quinquengrone  defend  it  from  the  side  of  the  town  ;  la  Tour 
des  Dames,  and  that  of  Moulins,  flank  the  two  angles  stretching 
to  the  Point  de  la  Galere.  There  is  a  dungeon  between  the 
Tour  Generale  and  that  of  des  Dames.  The  part  of  the  town 
which  is  in  front  of  the  castle  is  very  regularly  constructed,  as 
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also  that  looking  to  the  port  of  Dinan  ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
town  the  streets  are  very  irregular  and  picturesque.  The  enclo- 
sure of  St.  Malo  is  open  by  the  gates  of  St.  Vincent  and  St. 
Thomas,  extending  to  the  castle,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  ;  by  the  great  gates  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bastion  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  town 
which  looks  towards  the  east  ;  and  by  the  gate  of  Dinan,  in  the 
middle  of  that  part  which  looks  towards  the  south.  The  land 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  causeway.  Though  open  spaces  of 
ground  are  rare  in  the  enclosure  of  the  town,  there  are,  however, 

many  public  buildings. 
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"  |  "\  RIVEN  from  terra  firma,"  says  Leitch  Ritchie,  "  by  the 
1  J  incursions  of  the  Normans,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Brittany  took  refuge,  like  the  Lombards  in  similar 
circumstances,  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea  ;  and,  even  before  they 
had  enclosed  themselves  with  fortifications,  they  were  enabled 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  a  fugitive  prince — the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  afterwards  wore  the  crown  of  England. 

"  A.t  the  time  of  the  League,  they  had  become  so  indepen- 
dent as  to  stand  aloof  from  both  parties  ;  and,  at  length,  haughtily 
declared,  that  they  would  do  without  a  master  till  the  States- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  assembled  in  due  form  of  law,  should 
elect  a  king.  The  governor  of  the  chateau,  however,  the  Count 
de  Fontaine,  was  of  more  accommodating  sentiments  ;  and  the 
garrison  and  citizens  formed  two  hostile  parties  within  the 
walls.  The  dispute  was  settled  by  fifty  fine  young  men  scaling 
the  chateau  by  night,  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  culverin 
on  the  ramparts.  The  garrison  gave  in :  and  the  Malouins 
governed  themselves  till  the  year  1594,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Henri  Quartre. 

Saint-Malo  has  given  birth  to  great  seamen  and  eminent 
merchants,  who  by  their  industry  have  brought  considerable 
sums  into  France.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  Indian  Company  ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  one  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  discovery  of 
Canada.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Bernard  de  la 
Bourdonnaye,  a  merchant  and  warrior  ;  of  La  Mettrie,  a  philos- 
opher, who  was  a  man  of  so  great  a  mind  that  he  discovered 
he  had  no  soul,  a  qualification  for  the  friendship  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  forthwith  made  him  his  physician  ;  of  Mauper- 
tius,  the  geometrician  ;  of  Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity." 
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WITH  the  austere  St.  Malo  we  have  finished,  and  we  now 
come  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Dol. 

The  accompanying  view  is  one  merely  of  a  windmill,  but  it 
well  contrasts  with,  and  exhibits  the  effect  of,  the  vast  cham- 
paign around  it.  The  town  of  Dol  is  placed  among  marshes, 
and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  large  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
cathedral  is  said  to  contain  the  mausoleum  of  Saint  Samson, 
who  is  such  a  very  sensible  saint  that  he  cures  the  Dolais  of 
madness.  Like  other  mad-doctors,  he  prescribes  a  straight  waist- 
coat, but  instead  of  encloseting  his  patient  in  a  mad-house,  he 
shuts  him  up  in  a  niche  near  the  altar.  The  prescription  is 
only  efficient  for  an  inhabitant  of  Dol. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  his  novel  of  "  Ninety-three,"  thus  alludes  to 
Dol  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  Dol, 
a  Spanish  city  of  France  in  Brittany,  as  the  guide-books  style 
it,  is  not  a  town  :  it  is  a  street.  A  great  old  Gothic  street, 
bordered  all  the  way  on  the  right  and  the  left  by  houses  with 
pillars,  placed  irregularly,  so  that  they  form  nooks  and  elbows 
in  the  highway,  which  is  nevertheless  very  wide.  The  rest  of 
the  town  is  only  a  net-work  of  lanes,  attaching  themselves  to 
this  great  diametrical  street,  and  pouring  into  it  like  brooks 
into  a  river.  The  city,  without  gates  or  walls,  open,  overlooked 
by  Mount  Dol,  could  not  have  sustained  a  siege,  but  the  street 
might  have  sustained  one.  The  promontories  of  houses,  which 
were  still  to  be  seen  fifty  years  back,  and  the  two-pillared  gal- 
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leries  which  bordered  the  street,  made  a  battle-ground  that  was 
very  strong  and  capable  of  offering  great  resistance.  Each  house 
was  a  fortress,  in  fact,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  them 
one  after  another.  The  old  market  was  very  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street." 
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THE  view  of  Portsmouth  Harbor  in  the  present  work  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  constantly  recurring  scenes 
which  render  this  port  a  point  of  great  attraction  to  all  lovers  of 
marine  scenery.  The  mighty  hulk,  rising  like  a  floating  city  on 
the  waters  ;  the  dock-yard  boat ;  and  the  task  of  weighing  the 
ponderous  anchor,  which  keeps  these  castles  of  the  deep  safe  to 
their  moorings,  is  represented  with  all  the  accuracy  of  truth,  and 
all  the  poetry  of  effect. 

The  port  extends  from  the  opening  of  Southampton  Water, 
on  the  west,  to  the  town  of  Emsworth,  on  the  east,  including 
Langston,  St.  Helen's,  Portsmouth  Harbor,  and  Spithead.  The 
harbor  is  unrivalled  for  capaciousness,  security,  and  depth  of 
water :  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad  at  the 
mouth,  expanding  into  an  open  and  broad  lake,  which  extends 
for  several  miles  to  the  north,  affording  secure  shelter  and 
ample  sea-room  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  The  conti- 
guity of  the  Isle  of  Wight  adds  materially  to  the  safety,  by  form- 
ing a  vast  natural  breakwater  between  a  portion  of  the  English 
Channel  and  the  harbor.  From  the  western  side  of  the  entrance 
is  the  sand-bank  called  the  Spit,  at  the  head  of  which  a  ship  of 
war  is  always  stationed.  This  bank  is  above  three  miles  in 
length,  but  not  perceptible  above  water.  The  roadstead  is  called 
the  Spithead,  and  marked  out  by  buoys  at  regular  intervals,  and 
is  often  the  spot  chosen  for  the  assembling  of  the  English  fleet. 
The  port  is  the  general  rendezvous  where  all  ships  either  home- 
ward or  outward  bound  take  convoy,  and  frequently  seven 
hundred  merchantmen  have  sailed  at  one  time  from  Spithead. 

The   calamity   that   on    the    29th    of   August,    1782,   befell   the 
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Royal  George,  was  of  a  peculiarly  awful  nature,  inasmuch  as 
none  of  the  dread  circumstances  of  war  were  connected  with 
the  melancholy  event.  This  vessel  carried  one  hundred  guns, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Some 
repairs  being  required  on  her  keel,  to  save  the  delay  of  going 
into  harbor,  she  was  hove  on  one  side,  by  the  removal  of  her 
guns  ;  and,  while  in  that  situation,  a  sudden  squall  from  the 
north-west  threw  her  broadside  on  the  water,  and,  the  lower  deck 
ports  not  having  been  lashed  down,  she  filled  and  sank  in  about 
three  minutes.  Her  brave  admiral,  Kempenfeldt,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  of  her  crew  (eight  hundred  in  all),  besides  two 
hundred  women,  perished  in  her.  Every  assistance  was  imme- 
diately given  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  which  had  just  returned 
from  a  successful  cruise,  but  with  little  success.  The  topmasts 
were  long  visible  above  water,  and  the  spot  where  she  lies  is 
marked  by  a  red  buoy  attached  to  the  wreck.  The  body  of  her 
gallant  commander  was  never  found.  A  cenotaph  in  Alver- 
stoke  Church  perpetuates  his  memory,  and  records  his  talents 
and  his  virtues. 

Cowper's  poem  on  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George  is  unexam- 
pled for  extreme  tragic  simplicity  and  that  mysterious  memora- 
ble power  which  makes  a  fine  work  of  art  impress  itself  on  the 
mind. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave,  who  are  no  more, 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore. 


Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 


A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset — 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 
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Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Kempenfeldt  is  gone  ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath  ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfeldt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes, 

And  mingle  with  the  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full-charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfeldt  is  gone — 

His  victories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  waves  no  more. 
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THE  perils  and  adventures  of  the  deep,  and  matters  there- 
with connected,  will  not  inappropriately  occupy,  it  is 
trusted,  a  work  dedicated  to  Coast  Scenery.  We  terminate  our 
description  of  Portsmouth  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  Semaphore. 

The  Semaphore  was  erected,  in  1823,  over  a  magazine  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  harbor.  Telegraphic  signals,  by  means 
of  it,  reach  the  Admiralty  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  three  minutes.  But  it  is  not  to  the  Semaphore  as  a  build- 
ing that  attention  should  be  so  much  directed  as  to  the  stately 
vessel  entering  the  harbor.  To  point  attention  to  it  is  suf- 
ficient ;  for  to  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  technical  accu- 
racy with  which  Stanfield  has  represented  a  fine  piece  of  naval 
construction  of  the  period  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  no  description  could  assist,  and  to  those  who  perceive,  it 
would  be  needless  to  attempt  to  enlighten.  It  is  a  scene  truly 
naval  and   English. 
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AS  a  piece  of  antiquity,  some  space  may  be  afforded  for  the 
/l  description  of  Porchester  Castle,  which  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  neck  of  land  projecting  some  distance  into  the  sea 
near  Portsmouth.  The  castle  is  quadrangular,  surrounding  an 
area  of  between  four  and  five  acres.  It  is  very  much  dilapi- 
dated ;  but  in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement.  During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  nearly  5,000  prison- 
ers were  secured  in  it  at  one  time.  The  walls  vary  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  about  eighteen  feet  high,  hav- 
ing round  them  in  many  places  a  passage  covered  with  a  parapet. 
There  are  also  eighteen  towers,  of  various  shapes,  and  different 
magnitude.  On  the  north-west  and  south  sides  is  a  ditch,  vary- 
ing in  breadth,  and  in  depth  fifteen  feet.  The  entrance,  on  the 
west  side,  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fourteen  feet  wide,  under  a 
square  tower.  On  the  inside,  over  the  gate,  are  two  projecting 
figures  of  a  sphinx-like  form. 

In  the  round  and  semi-circular  towers,  defending,  at  unequal 
distances,  the  outward  walls,  are  to  be  found  many  remains  of 
Roman  workmanship.  The  round  towers  are  placed  at  the  north- 
east, south-east,  and  south-west  angles ;  the  north-west  being 
taken  up  by  the  great  square  tower  of  the  keep.  These  towers 
are  some  twenty,  and  others  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
ject about  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  from  the  wall.  Regular 
rows  of  Roman  brick  are  still  visible  in  places,  dividing  the 
stone  work.  The  extent  of  the  outer  walls,  exclusive  of  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  round  towers,  is  about  six  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  six  hundred  and 
ten  feet  on  the  east  and  west. 
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In  the  keep,  forming  the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle,  traces 
of  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture  are  to  be  seen,  and  some  as 
late  even  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  great  tower  is 
lofty,  and  contains  two  dungeons  at  bottom,  with  the  remains 
of  three  double  apartments  above  them,  in  so  many  several 
stories. 

To  all  who  love  the  picturesque  we  need  not  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  engraving  of  Porchester  Castle.  The  dredger 
mending  his  net  in  the  clear  water,  the  buoy,  the  bridge,  the 
overhanging  garment,  the  ruined  arch  and  dilapidated  turret — 
combine  to  tell  a  tale  of  glory  departed.  Written  history  speaks 
to  the  mind  ;  a  scene  like  this  appeals  to  the  feelings. 
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THE  Isle  of  Wight  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the 
subject  of  eulogy  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Probably, 
no  place  has  been  more  be-sketched  and  be-praised.  Tourists, 
and  would-be  travelers — artists,  and  artists  that  would  be — poets, 
and  poetasters — have  all  joined  in  a  generous  rivalry  to  celebrate 
its  beauties  ;  and,  if  they  have  not  succeeded  to  admiration,  the 
fault  most  certainly  was  not  in  their  subject.  The  form  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  almost  rhomboidal,  or  that  of  an  irregular 
lozenge.  The  greatest  diagonal  breadth  is  twenty-three  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  transverse  from  north  to  south  about 
thirteen  miles.  On  the  northern  side,  the  ground  slopes  to  the 
water  in  easy  declivities,  excepting  towards  the  Needles,  or  west- 
ern point,  where  the  rocks  are  bare,  broken,  and  precipitous. 

The  Needles,  so  happily  represented  in  the  present  work, 
obtained  their  name  from  a  lofty  pointed  rock,  conceived  to  be  a 
gigantic  resemblance  of  that  delicate  implement  of  a  lady's  work- 
table,  and  which,  with  other  pieces  of  rock,  had  been  disjointed 
from  the  main  land  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  This  rock  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  above  low-water  mark.  It  is 
now  about  seventy  years  ago  since  it  fell,  and  totally  disappeared, 
its  base  having  been  undermined  by  the  sea.  The  height  of  the 
cliffs,  of  which  the  Needles  form  the  extreme  point,  is,  in  some 
places,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  viewed  from  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  produce  an  effect  stupendous  and 
sublime. 

"  These  cliffs,"  says  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  his  remarks 
are  most  of  them  as  applicable  now  as  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
"  are  fequented  by  immense  numbers  of  marine  birds  ;  as  puffins, 
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razor-bills,  wilcocks,  gulls,  cormorants,  Cornish  choughs,  daws, 
starlings,  and  wild  pigeons,  some  of  which  come  at  stated  times  to 
lay  their  eggs  and  breed,  while  others  remain  there  all  the  year. 
The  cliffs  are,  in  some  places,  perpendicular  ;  in  others,  they  pro- 
ject, and  hang  over  in  a  tremendous  manner  ;  these  serve  as 
lodgments  for  the  birds,  where  they  sit  in  thick  rows  and  dis- 
cover themselves  by  their  motions  and  flight,  though  not  individu- 
ally visible.  Here  are  many  caverns  and  deep  chasms  that  seem 
to  enter  a  great  way  into  the  rocks,  and  in  many  places  the 
issuing  of  springs  forms  small  cascades  of  rippling  water  down 
to  the  sea." 
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Brabing  harbor,  %*k  of  totgl)t 

THE  Isle  of  Wight  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  office  still  exists, 
but  its  onerous  duties  are  most  probably  confined  to  an  occa- 
sional excursion,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  the  levying  of  forces, 
and  doing  battle.  Little  indeed,  is  there  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
require  the  superintending  care  of  a  governor.  Excepting  the 
town  of  Yarmouth,  it  possesses  no  staple  trade,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  materially  indebted  for  their  prosperity  to  the  migra- 
tory shoals  of  pleasure-seekers  who,  year  after  year,  visit  its 
shores  to  explore  its  many  beauties.  It  has  been  called,  until 
the  expression  has  become  trite,  the  Garden  of  England.  The 
name  is  not  so  much  deserved  from  the  fruitfulness  of  its  arable 
and  meadow  land, — though  neither  are  deficient, — as  from  the 
wild,  luxuriant  abundance  of  the  plants  and  flowers  which  greet 
the  eye  from  every  quarter,  giving  to  every  patch  of  rock  the 
appearance  of  fertility.  Through  the  center  of  this  island,  from 
east  to  west,  extends  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  affording  pasturage 
for  sheep,  and  commanding  views  over  every  part,  like  that 
over  Brading  Harbor  in  our  series ;  and  looking  towards  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  beautiful  shores  of  Hampshire  on 
the  north. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  diversified  ;  hill  and  dale, 
swelling  promontory,  buried  glen,  barren  rock,  and  exuberant 
foliage,  appear  in  quick  succession  to  give  interest  to  the  pros- 
pects. The  land  round  the  coast  is  in  some  parts  extremely 
high,  particularly  on  the  south,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  back  of 
the  island.  The  tract  of  downs  situated  at  this  part  of  the 
island  terminates  abruptly  towards  the  sea  in  a  precipice  of  lime- 
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stone  rock,  having  the  appearance,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
of  an  immense  stone-wall,  overhanging  the  romantic  spot  called 
the  Undercliff,  which  extends  along  the  sea-shore  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  six  miles. 

These  varied  characteristics  are  condensed  in  the  little  sketch 
of  home-scenery  sent  by  Tennyson,  in  1854,  to  his  friend,  the 
late  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  from  the  laureate's  resi- 
dence at  Faringford  in  this  Island  : 

Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  you  so  careful  of  the  right, 

Yet  one  lay-hearth  would  give  you  welcome — 
(Take  it  and  come  !) — to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ' 

Where,  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown, 

All  round  a  careless-ordered  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

You'll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine, 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine. 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter  stand  ; 
And  further  on  the  hoary  channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand. 
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A  LITTLE  to  the  east  of  the  Needles  is  Freshwater  Bay, 
which,  with  its  arched  rock  and  a  band  of  smugglers  land- 
ing their  cargo  by  moonlight,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  engrav- 
ings for  our  "Coast  Scenery."  Those  gentle  sons  of  the  ocean, 
ever  anxious  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects  should  be  well  provided, 
even  if  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  should  suffer  for  it,  have  chosen 
a  spot  for  their  proceedings  both  secluded  and  beautiful.  The 
love  of  romance  and  adventure  dwells  with  sailors,  and  pity  it 
is  that  a  revenue  cutter  should  ever  interfere  to  destroy  the  roman- 
tic. On  the  present  occasion,  however,  these  rogues,  who  love 
the  illicit,  have  none  but  the  moon  to  observe  them,  and  none 
but  the  rocks  echoing  their  own  labor  to  disturb  them.  The 
preventive-service  cannot  hinder  them,  and  the  blockade-men 
are  in  garrison.  The  sea,  often  so  violent  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  constantly  making  inroads  on  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  is 
now  still,  or  murmuring  only  its  gentlest  music.  The  picturesque 
arch,  formed  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  doubtless  made  to 
grace  the  present  scene,  gives  to  this  representation  an  appear- 
ance of  great  beauty.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  Freshwater 
Cliffs  is  a  light-house,  the  prospect  from  which  is  extremely 
magnificent. 

Let  none  who  love  the  beautiful  omit  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
arched  rock,  and  if  the  smugglers  and  the  moonlight  are  not  at 
hand  to  complete  the  picture,  memory  may  assist  the  imagination 
by  the  representation  contained  in  "  Stanfield's  Coast  Scenery." 
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POWDERHAM  CASTLE  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Exe,  between  two  and  three  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  British  Channel,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Exmouth. 
Exmouth  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  a  mere  fishing  hamlet,  but  is  now 
one  of  the  best  frequented  watering-places  in  Devon. 

The  grounds  of  Powderham  Park  are  extensive,  and  finely 
planted  with  trees.  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  ground,  is  a 
tower  called  the  Belvidere,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
many  parts  of  the  coast,  and  from  the  British  Channel.  The 
path  and  plantations  belonging  to  this  domain  extend  through  a 
circumference  of  nearly  ten  miles,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are 
replete  with  a  vast  number  and  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
botanical  rarities. 

Powderham  Castle  was  probably  built  before  the  Conquest, 
to  prevent  the  Danes,  who  landed  in  Teignmouth  in  970,  from 
coming  up  the  river  to  Exeter  ;  or  else  by  William  de  Orr,  a 
noble  Norman,  who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
to  whom  the  King  gave  Powderham.  After  William  de  Orr,  who 
was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  deprive  Rufus  of  his  crown,  was 
deprived  of  his  right,  Powderham  had  owners  of  its  own  name, 
one  John  de  Powderham  holding  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  Powderham,  on  the  death  of  John  Powderham,  came 
to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Herford  and  Essex,  who  gave 
it  with  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Devon,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  Courtenays,  Gibbon   says  :    "  The  purple  of  three  em- 
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perors  authorizes  or  excuses  a  digression  on  the  origin  and 
singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Courtenay."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  three  principal  branches  of  Edessa,  of  France, 
and  of  England. 

Twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of  Courtenay,  de- 
scended from  Prince  Florus,  grandson  of  Louis  "  the  Fat,"  have 
flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  They 
were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  barons  of  the  realm  ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  strenuous  dispute,  that  they  yielded  to  the 
fief  of  Arundel  the  first  place  in  the  Parliament  of  England  : 
their  alliances  were  contracted  with  the  noblest  families  of  Eng- 
land, the  Veres,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and 
even  the  Plantagenets  themselves;  and  in  a  contest  with  John 
of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  be  accused  of  profane  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kindred.  In  peace,  the 
Earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous  castles  and  manors 
of  the  west  ;  their  ample  revenue  was  appropriated  to  devotion 
and  hospitality ;  and  the  epitaph  of  Edward,  surnamed,  from 
his  misfortune  the  blind,  from  his  virtues  the  good  earl,  incul- 
cates with  much  ingenuity  a  moral  sentence,  which,  however, 
may  be  abused  by  thoughtless  generosity.  After  a  grateful  com- 
memoration of  the  fifty-five  years  of  union  and  happiness,  which 
he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  his  wife,  the  good  earl  thus  speaks  from 
the  tomb  : 

WHAT  WE  GAVE,  WE  HAVE  ; 
WHAT  WE  SPENT,  WE  HAD  J 
WHAT    WE    LEFT,    WE    LOST. 

But  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to  their  gifts  and 
expenses  ;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  than  the  poor,  were  objects 
of  their  paternal  care.  The  sums  which  they  paid  for  livery 
and  seisin,  attest  the  greatness  of  their  possessions  ;  and  several 
estates  have  remained  in  their  family  since  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.     In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  roses,  the  Earls 
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of  Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  three  brothers 
successively  died,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold.  Their 
honors  and  estates  were  restored  by  Henry  VII.  ;  a  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Court- 
enay ;  their  son,  who  was  created  Marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  his  cousin  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth 
of-  Gold,  he  broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.  But 
the  favor  of  Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace ;  his  disgrace 
was  the  signal  of  death  ;  and  of  the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant, 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless. 
His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  an 
exile  at  Padua  ;  and  the  secret  love  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he 
slighted,  perhaps,  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic 
color  on  the  story  of  this  beautiful  youth,  which  Tennyson  has 
developed  in  his  drama  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  relics  of  his  patrimony  were  conveyed  into  strange  fam- 
ilies by  the  marriages  of  his  four  aunts  ;  and  his  personal  honors, 
as  if  they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the  patents 
of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still  survived  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Hugh,  the  first  Earl  of  Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Courtenays,  who  have  been  seated  at  Powderham  Castle  above 
four  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

Probably,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  landscape 
scenery,  a  spot  more  truly  picturesque  than  the  view  from  the 
grounds  of  Powderham.  The  indication  of  rustic  life  as  seen 
in  the  team  of  horses,  of  commerce  in  the  distant  vessels,  the 
noble  river,  the  far  sea,  the  rising  turrets  of  the  opposite  city, 
combine  to  form  a  picture  of  most  extraordinary  beauty. 
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PLYMOUTH  HARBOR  comprises  the  Sound,  Sutton  Pool, 
Hamoaze,  Stonehouse  Pool,  Barn  Pool,  the  Catwater,  and 
several  small  basins.  The  three  principal  divisions  are,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  the  Catwater,  Hamoaze,  and  the  Sound. 
The  Catwater  is  a  large  expanse  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plym  : 
Hamoaze  is  a  still  more  extensive  basin,  at  the  estuary  of  the 
Tamar  :  the  Sound  is  a  capacious  bay  formed  by  the  influx  of  the 
sea  with  the  two  rivers,  and  holds  two  thousand  vessels. 

In  the  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  the  Hamoaze  presents  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  English 
navy  being  here  laid  up  in  ordinary.  The  Hamoaze  is  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  in  general,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  with  a 
bottom  of  mud  ;  its  greatest  depth,  at  high  water,  is  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  fathoms  ;  at  low  water,  the  depth  is  about 
fifteen  fathoms.  The  entrance  into  Hamoaze  from  the  Sound  is 
very  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  the  aid  of  a  pilot  is  always 
necessary.  The  buildings  on  the  gun  wharf  near  the  Hamoaze 
were  erected  after  designs  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  ;  the  armories, 
and  the  immense  piles  of  ordnance  in  the  yard,  each  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  ship  in  Hamoaze  to  which  it  belongs,  are  worthy 
of  especial  notice.  The  barracks  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
three  thousand  troops. 

In  the  engraving  of  the  Hamoaze  attached  to  the  present  work, 
the  artist  has  presented  us  with  the  constant  recurring  scene, 
always  grand,  and  always  different,  of  the  "  wooden  walls  of  old 
England."  The  soldiers  and  the. soldier's  wife;  the  sailors  and 
the  fishermen  ;    the  rainbow — 
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"The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermillion, 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun," — 

a  fitting  zone  to  enclose  such  a  scene  of  beauty  ;  the  water  and 
the  sky,  all  tend  to  constitute  a  picture  full  of  charms,  and  creative 
of  all  kinds  of  grateful  feelings. 
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STONEHOUSE  BRIDGE  is  the  principal  avenue  between 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  (formerly  called  Dock),  and  is 
a  stone  fabric,  consisting  of  one  arch,  thrown  across  Stone- 
house  Creek.  It  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  in  the 
place  of  an  incommodious  ferry,  where  passengers  were  pulled 
over  in  a  boat  in  the  true  rustic  style,  and  which  sorry  convey- 
ance even  was  not  permitted  after  the  hour  of  nine  in  summer, 
and  eight  in  winter.  Foot  passengers,  horsemen,  and  carriages, 
pay  a  toll  at  this  bridge,  the  rent  of  which,  during  the  war  with 
France,  was  upwards  of  ^400  per  annum.  The  tolls  are  now  let 
annually  at  a  public  survey,  and  produce  a  considerable  income. 

The  parish  of  Stonehouse  is  a  populous  and  improving  place, 
extending  from  Plymouth  towards  Devonport.  The  place  was 
originally  called  Slipperstone. 

So  much  for  the  information  of  those  who  love  matters  of 
fact.  To  those  who  love  more  keenly  the  picturesque, — to  those 
who  out  of  everything  would  extract 

"Emotion  beautiful  and  new," 

we  offer  an  invitation  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  scene  of  repose 
and  harmony  which  appears  in  the  representation  of  Stonehouse 
Bridge,  Plymouth. 
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RYE  OLD  HARBOR"  is  probably  as  full  of  the  ma- 
terials that  form  the  picturesque,  as  any  scene  that 
has  adorned  the  present  illustrations  of  Coast  Scenery,  or  any 
other  work  of  art.  The  blockade  station,  the  wooden  battle- 
ments stranded  for  repair,  the  sailors  or  shipwrights  at  their 
labor,  the  blazing  tar-barrel,  and  the  smoke  gracefully  curling, 
compose  a  picture  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Rye  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex. It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Portus  Novus  of  Ptol- 
emy. In  Ancient  Latin  it  is  termed  Ripa,  and  its  English 
name  is  conjectured  to  be  either  derived  from  the  Norman  rive, 
bank,  the  Saxon  Rhee,   or  British  Rhy,   a  river  or  ford. 

Rye,  founded  by  the  Danes  in  893,  was  given,  with  the  adja- 
cent town  of  Winchelsea,  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
Monks  of  Fescampe,  in  Normandy,  but  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  exchanged  by  that  monarch 
for  the  manor  of  Chilceham,  otherwise  Cheltham,  or  Chelten- 
ham and  Sclover,  in  Gloucestershire.  Camden,  speaking  of 
Winchelsea,  says,  "  At  first  it  was  enclosed  with  a  mud,  after  a 
very  strong  wall  :  but  scarce  began  to  flourish,  till  it  was 
sacked  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  and  by  the  seas  shrink- 
ing back  from  it,  as  it  were  on  a  sudden,  faded  and  fell  to 
decay.  By  which  accident,"  he  continues,  "and  the  benefit  of 
the  sea,  its  neighbor,  Rye,  began  to  flourish,  or  rather  to 
reflourish  ;  for  that  it  flourished  in  ancient  times,  and  that  Wil- 
liam of  Ipres,  Earl  of  Kent,  fortified  it,  Ipres  Tower,  and  the 
immunities  and  privileges  that  it  had  in  common  with  the 
Cinque  Ports,  do  sufficiently  show." 
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The  approach  to  Rye  from  Winchelsea  is  imposing.  At 
high  tide  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  the  massive 
center  tower  of  the  church,  with  Ipres  Tower,  shows  con- 
spicuously. 

The  harbor  has  been  much  improved  by  a  channel,  cut  by 
a  Dr.  Pape,  Vicar  of  Penn,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rye,  who 
also  projected  a  dam  across  the  old  channel,  a  work  of  great 
ingenuity.  Ships  of  200  tons  burden  can  come  up  to  the  north 
quay  of  the  town,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  The 
port  of  Rye  extends  from  Jewry's  Gut,  about  two  miles  east- 
ward of  the  harbor  of  Beachy  Head,  and  the  port  includes 
Hastings   and  Earlbourne  as  creeks. 
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HASTINGS,  situated  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Longfellow,  lamenting  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  tells 
how 

" down  the  coast,  each  taking  up  the  burden, 


Replied  the  distant  forts, 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  Warden 
And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

"Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings,  Hithe  and  Dover 
Were  all  alert  that  day, 
To  see  the  French  war-steamers  speeding  over 
When  the  fog  cleared  away  !" 

According  to  the  Charter  of  Corporation,  granted  by  Eliza- 
beth, in  1588,  and  confirmed  by  Charles  II.,  the  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  jurats,  called  barons,  who 
are  assisted  by  a  town  clerk,  chamberlain,  and  other  officers, 
one  of  whom  is  Pier  Warden,  regulator  of  the  port,  and  who 
receives  ten  shillings  for  every  vessel  that  enters  not  in  ballast. 

Each  of  the  Cinque  Ports  sends  one  or  two  deputies  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  gnestling  or 
brotherhood,  and  which  deliberates  on  affairs  of  secondary  import- 
ance. 

The  stone  on  which  it  is  said  William  I.  dined,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  landing  on  the  Sussex  coast,  is  distant  from  Hastings 
about  two  miles,  and  the  house  in  which  dwelt  the  renowned 
Titus  Oates,  the  ministerial  informer  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Charles,  is  still  in  existence. 

But  nothing  historical  has  happened  to  Hastings  since  Octo- 
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ber,  1066,  when  William  the  Conqueror  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy and  defeated  Harold's  English  forces  on  the  hill  of  Senlac, 
near  Hastings.  Milton,  the  immortal  poet,  celebrates  the  heroic 
defeat  of  Harold  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Thus  hung  the  victory  wavering  on  either  side,  from  the 
third  hour  of  day  to  evening  ;  when  Harold  having  maintain'd 
the  fight  with  unspeakable  courage  and  personal  valour,  shot 
into  the  head  with  an  arrow,  fell  at  length,  and  left  his  souldiers 
without  heart  longer  to  withstand  the  unwearied  enemy.  With 
Harold  fell  also  his  two  brothers,  Leofwin,  and  Girtha,  with 
them  greatest  part  of  the  English  nobility.  His  body  lying  dead, 
a  kight  or  souldier  wounding  on  the  thigh,  was  by  the  Duke  pre- 
sently turned  out  of  military  service.  Of  Normans  and  French 
were  slain  no  small  number  ;  the  Duke  himself  also  that  day  not 
a  little  hazarded  his  person,  having  had  three  choice  horses 
kill'd  under  him.  Victory  obtain'd,  and  his  dead  carefully  buried, 
the  English  also  by  permission,  he  sent  the  body  of  Harold  to 
his  mother  without  ransom,  though  she  offer'd  very  much  to 
redeem  it,  which  having  receiv'd  she  buried  at  Waltham,  in  a 
Church  built  there  by  Harold." 
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A  STRONG  fort  guards  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  the  ad- 
jacent coast  was  protected  by  Martello  towers,  of  an 
almost  impregnable  construction,  at  the  period  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  threatened  invasion  of  England,  and  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  then  Duke  of  Richmond.  Their  excellence  in 
defense  may  not  appear  so  great  as  it  is  ;  but  although  possessed 
of  but  one  piece  of  ordnance,  from  their  proximity  and  station 
they  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  almost  any  point,  and  acting 
in  concert  are  a  most  formidable  battery. 

Few  places  of  its  kind  are  better  adapted  than  Hastings  for 
sustaining  the  character  it  has  acquired,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  health,  recreation,  and  elegant  enjoyment.  The  fine  level 
sands  at  low  water  form  a  promenade,  the  equal  of  which  is 
not  easily  found  ;  and  it  would  be  not  less  difficult  to  select  a 
spot,  in  which  the  grandeur  of  prospect  and  all  the  attributes 
of  the  highest  civilization  are  more  desirably  combined. 
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HASTINGS  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale  so  formed  that 
the  body  of  the  town  is  completely  in  a  hollow,  and 
is  agreeably  sheltered  from  the  rude  visitation  of  stormy  squalls 
so  prevalent  on  the  coast.  Lofty  cliffs  on  either  side  impart 
a  bold  and  picturesque  effect  to  the  otherwise  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  town,  and  the  adjuncts  of  splendid  scenery  are  not 
wanting,  in  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  con- 
structed on  the  rocks,  and  the  sea  views  rendered  striking  by 
a  judicious  choice  of  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings. Of  the  cliff  referred  to,  East  Cliff  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  studies  by  Stanfield.  This  example 
has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  bit  of  proof  to  be  used 
against  Salvator  Rosa  and  in  favor  of  Stanfield,  in  the  merciless 
war  he  has  chosen  to  wage  against  the  Neapolitan  landscapist. 
"The  East  Cliff,  Hastings,  is  another  very  fine  example,  from 
the  exquisite  irregularity  with  which  its  squareness  of  general 
structure  is  varied  and  disguised.  Observe  how  totally  con- 
trary every  one  of  its  lines  is  to  the  absurdities  of  Salvator. 
Stanfield's  are  all  angular  and  straight,  while  Salvator's"  (Mr. 
Ruskin  is  alluding  to  numbers  220  and  159,  by  Salvator,  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery),  are  all  sweeping  and  flourishing  like  so 
much  penmanship.  Stanfield's  lines  pass  away  into  delicate 
splintery  fissures.  Salvator's  are  broad  daubs  throughout.  Not 
one  of  Stanfield's  lines  is  like  another.  Every  one  of  Salvator's 
mocks  all  the  rest.  All  Stanfield's  curves,  where  his  universal 
angular  character  is  massed  (as  on  the  left  hand  side),  into  large 
sweeping  forms,  are  convex.     Salvator's  are  every  one  concave." 
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Not  to  be  monotonous  in  praise,  however,  Mr.  Ruskin  soon 
takes  occasion,  in  a  subsequent  volume,  to  undervalue  Stan- 
field  in  comparison  with  the  great  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  his  idolatry, 
the  never-to-be-approached  Turner.  And  to  furnish  a  test  of 
Stanfield's  alleged  inferiority,  the  critic  compares  another  plate 
of  our  series, — the  "  Brittany,  near  Dol,"  which  we  have  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining, — with  Turner's  study  of  the  Lock, 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum.  The  mill  in  Stanfield's  picture  he  selects 
as  an  example  of  "  the  lower  picturesque."  "  At  first  sight " 
admits  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  I  dare  say  the  reader  may  like  Stanfield's 
best :  and  there  is  in  it,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  to  attract  liking. 
Its  roof  is  nearly  as  interesting  in  its  ruggedness  as  a  piece  of 
the  stony  peak  of  a  mountain  with  a  chalet  built  on  its  side  ; 
and  it  is  exquisitely  varied  in  swell  and  curve.  Turner's  roof, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  plain,  ugly  gable — a  windmill  roof,  and 
nothing  more.  Stanfield's  sails  are  twisted  into  most  effective 
wrecks,  as  beautiful  as  pine  bridges  over  Alpine  streams  ;  only 
they  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  ever  been  serviceable  windmill 
sails  ;  they  are  bent  about  in  cross  and  awkward  ways,  as  if 
they  were  warped  or  cramped  ;  and  their  timbers  look  heavier 
then  necessary.  Turner's  sails  have  no  beauty  about  them  like 
that  of  Alpine  bridges  ;  but  they  have  the  exact  switchy  sway 
of  the  sail  that  is  always  straining  against  the  wind  ;  and  the 
timbers  form  clearly  the  lightest  possible  frameworks  for  the 
canvas,  thus  showing  the  essence  of  windmill-sail.  Then  the 
clay  wall  of  Stanfield's  mill  is  as  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  chalk 
cliff,  all  worn  into  furrows  by  the  rain,  coated  with  mosses,  and 
rooted  to  the  ground  by  a  heap  of  crumbled  stone  embroidered 
with  grass  and  creeping  plants.  But  this  is  not  a  serviceable 
state  for  a  windmill  to  be  in.  The  essence  of  a  windmill,  as 
distinguished  from  all  other  mills,  is  that  it  should  turn  round 
and  be  a  spinning  thing,  ready  always  to  face  the  wind  ;  as  light, 
therefore,  as  possible,  and  as  vibratory  ;  so  that  it  is  in  nowise 
good  for  it  to  approximate  itself  to  the  nature  of  chalk  cliffs. 
Now  observe  how  completely  Turner  has  chosen  his  mill   so  as 
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to  mark  this  great  fact  of  windmill  nature  ;  how  high  he  has 
set  it,  how  slenderly  he  has  supported  it  ;  how  he  has  built  it 
all  of  wood  ;  how  he  has  bent  the  lower  planks  so  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  the  building  lapping  over  the  pivot  on  which  it  rests 
inside  ;  and  how,  finally,  he  has  insisted  on  the  great  leverage 
of  the  beam  behind  it,  while  Stanfield's  lever  looks  more  like  a 
prop  than  a  thing  to  turn  the  roof  with." 

In  regard  to  the  last  point,  Mr.  Ruskin  forgets  to  indicate 
that  different  kinds  of  mills  are  represented  in  the  two  plates. 
Turner  represents  a  light  wooden  mill,  whose  body  itself  turns 
around.  Stanfield,  one  whose  roof  alone  revolves,  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  stone  body  of  the  structure  to  be  "  vibra- 
tory," and  no  objection  to  its  looking,  if  it  can,  like  a  chalk 
cliff. 

Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  the  sanest  of  art-critics,  in  his 
admirable  periodical,  the  Portfolio  (September  number,  1876)  ; 
sets  the  debate  a  little  nearer  right ;  by  pointing  out  that  Tur- 
ner's general  habit,  and  Stanfield's  general  habit,  are  the 
proper  things  to  compare — not  individual  works  taken  from 
each  to  justify  a  predetermined  preference. 

"  This  comparison  between  Turner's  picturesque  and  Stan- 
field's," pleads  Mr.  Hamerton,  "  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  Stan- 
field,  if  it  were  founded  upon  a  single  drawing  only,  taken  at 
the  will  of  the  critic  from  his  whole  life's  work,  and  compared 
with  another  by  Turner,  also  selected  at  the  critic's  will  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  justice  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  artists,  there  was  perfect  justice  in  that  between 
the  two  drawings.  The  'Breton  mill,  near  Dol,'  did  not  ex 
hibit  in  so  striking  a  degree  the  essential  structure  of  a  wind- 
mill as  the  English  one  chosen  by  Turner,  and  in  Stanfield's 
subject  there  is  a  much  keener  enjoyment  of  the  picturesque 
than  we  can  possibly  detect  in  the  other." 

If  this  criticism  of  the  Portfolio  editor  did  not  appear  to  lean 
involuntarily  towards  the  Stanfieldian  side,  while  professing 
rigid  justice,  it  might   be  our  official   duty,  in  a  work  like  this, 
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to  rescue  Stanfield.  And  if  a  design  so  masterly  as  the  "  Brit- 
tany, near  Dol,"  needed  any  kind  of  defense,  we  might  insist, 
not  only  that  the  mill-building  there  portrayed  is  not  a  "vibra- 
tory "  one,  but  that  they  are  apparently  sensible  of  its  defects 
and  are  preparing  in  the  foreground  to  repair  it  or  replace  it  ; 
and  lastly,  that  Stanfield,  sketching  in  Brittany,  where  the 
oldest  objects  and  customs  still  flourish  in  unabated  good  faith, 
had  scarcely  a  right  to  insert  a  trim,  serviceable  English  mill, 
built  by  a  thrifty  English  landlord,  with  the  "  exact  svvitchy 
sway  "  to  its  sails. 
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HAVRE  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Seine,  and  is 
the  port  of  Paris,  enjoying  little  less  than  a  third  portion 
of  the  entire  commerce  of  France.  It  was  founded,  according 
to  some  authorities,  by  Louis  XII.,  and  was  called  at  that  time 
Le  Havre.  So  late  as  1509,  its  site  was  occupied  by  a  few  hovels, 
clustered  round  a  thatched  chapel,  under  the  protection  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  from  which  the  place  derived  the  name  of  Havre 
de  Grace.  The  city  at  present  is  pompous,  grave  and  dull.  It 
contains  one  principal  street,  of  imposing  appearance,  considered 
to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  France,  outside  of  Paris  ;  this  artery  runs 
completely  through  the  town,  and  contains  the  great  theater, 
the  principal  church,  and  the  Exchange.  Havre  is  built  on  a 
level  with  the  docks  and  harbor  :  but  on  a  steep  of  considerable 
height  by  its  side  is  Ingouville,  where  the  houses  rise  terrace 
upon  terrace.  From  this  eminence  may  be  seen  the  windings 
of  the  finest  river  in  France,  burdened  with  her  choicest  vessels, 
and,  on  the  opposite  shore,  those  charming  villas  which  seem 
especially  fit  for  the  homes  of  culture,  romance  and  refinement. 
Havre  has  given  birth  to  many  celebrated  characters,  but  to  none 
so  universally  known  as  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (1737-1814), 
the  author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia."  Those  who  would  judge 
of  the  appearance  of  its  port  may  consult  the  engraving  that 
so  faithfully  portrays  it,  and  if  they  cannot  recognize  some 
peculiar  Gallic  characteristics  to  distinguish  it  from  Albion  of 
the  white  cliffs,  we  should  be  no  true  men  if  we  did  not  tell 
them  they  were  of  "  those  that  had  eyes  but  saw  not." 
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DIEPPE  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  little  river 
Arques.  It.  is  guarded  by  cliffs,  and,  on  entering  the 
town  by  the  harbor,  is  observed  an  old  chateau,  commanding 
the  town  on  the  right,  while  the  chateau  is  commanded  by  the 
cliff.  On  the  left  is  a  mount,  almost  perpendicular,  and  between 
is  a  bank  behind  which  are  the  old  walls  of  the  town. 

Dieppe,  like  its  opposite  neighbor,  Brighton,  was  at  first 
only  a  fishing  village,  but  instead  of,  like  Brighton,  becoming 
a  fashionable  watering  place,  and  the  residence  of  royalty,  it 
became  a  great  maritime  station.  Its  own  historians  boast  an 
origin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  even  an  antiq- 
uity of  eight  centuries  higher  has  been  claimed  by  our  author, 
who  represents  it  as  the  Portus  Ictius  from  whence  Julius 
Caesar  sailed  for  Britain.  When  a  fort  which  had  been  erected 
by  Charlemagne,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  called  Berthe- 
ville,  in  honor  of  the  Berthas,  his  mother  and  daughter,  was 
taken  by  the  Normans,  they  changed  the  name  to  Dyppe  or 
Dieppe,  signifying  a  good  anchorage.  It  is  also  contended, 
that  William  the  Conqueror  embarked  here  for  the  invasion  of 
England. 

Dieppe,  notwithstanding,  is  a  picturesque  looking  place,  and 
possesses  many  advantages  both  by  land  and  sea  ;  the  sides  of 
the  wall  on  entering  are  lofty,  steep,  and  strong  ;  and  the  nav- 
igation into  the  harbor  is  difficult  and  intricate,  which  would 
render  any  hostile  approach  hazardous  to  the  assailants. 

The  view  of  Dieppe,  taken  by  Stanfield,  is  from  the  sands 
looking  towards  the  castle,  which  commands  the  town.  The 
hill  upon  which  the  castle  stands  is,  as  represented  by  the 
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engraving,  steep  and  imposing.  It  has  been  thought,  on  a 
nearer  view,  that  the  general  outline  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Stirling  Castle,  although  it  cannot  command  the  same  degree 
of  admiration.  It  is  a  confused  mass,  erected  at  different 
periods,  many  parts  of  it  being  entirely  modern  :  and  although 
bearing  an  incongruous  appearance,  consequent  upon  all  such 
patch-work  architecture,  presents  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
effect  from  that  very  circumstance.  The  singularity  produced 
by  the  confusion  and  irregularity  of  its  roofs  and  turrets,  is 
augmented  and  increased  into  romantic  beauty,  by  a  row  of 
lofty  arches  thrown  across  a  ravine,  supporting  a  bridge  leading 
to  the  castle,  which  appears  at  a  distance  like  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct.  Some  of  the  gates  still  remain  perfect,  and 
one  of  them,  leading  to  the  sea,  was  lately  used  as  a  military 
prison.  The  Sieur  des  Marets,  the  first  governor  of  Dieppe, 
began  the  castle  shortly  after  the  year  1443,  when  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XL,  drove  the  English  from  the  place,  carry- 
ing by  assault  the  formidable  fortress  constructed  by  Talbot  in 
the  suburb  of  Pollet.  The  Huguenots  made  it  a  place  of  great 
strength  ;  but  it  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  that  it  was  com- 
pleted—  time  and  siege,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  done  their 
work — when  permission  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe 
to  add  to  it  a  keep.  While  defended  by  this  keep  its  strength 
was  great,  and  extensive  outworks,  and  bomb-proof  casements, 
were  added.  This  imposing  condition  was  not  long  permitted, 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  people  and  their  leaders  creating  fears 
in  the  government,  that  the  fortresses  of  the  country  might 
become  rallying  points  for  the  partisans  of  the  league.  The 
castle  of  Dieppe  had,  consequently,  its  chief  defenses  leveled, 
and  it  now  is  in  a  state  fit  only  to  "  point  a  moral,"  and,  we  are 
sure  we  may  add,   "  adorn  " — a  picture. 
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BOULOGNE  is  a  large  and  important  sea-port  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is  composed  of 
two  towns — the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  ancient  or  upper 
town  is  situated  on  heights  overlooking  the  strand,  on  which 
are  the  more  modern  buildings  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  On  the 
approach  from  the  sea,  the  appearance  is  of  a  very  imposing 
character.  The  buildings  of  the  lower  town,  or  suburbs,  which 
are  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  have  that  white  and  lively  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  the  ports  and  other  towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent from  those  of  England  ;  these  are  surmounted  by  the 
more  indistinct  and  somber  mass  which  is  composed  of  the 
erections  of  the  old  town. 

Boulogne  bears  the  addition  of  sur  Mer,  to  distinguish  it 
from  three  other  places  of  the  same  name  ;  one  in  the  diocese 
of  Cambray ;  another  in  the  Isle  of  France  ;  and  a  third  in 
Languedoc.  The  old  town  is  of  great  antiquity.  Situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  France,  it  has  been  often  the  object  of  attacks, 
but  until  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  they  were  suc- 
cessfully repulsed.  Henry  had  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  to  enter  France  by  Picardy,  while  his  ally 
entered  by  Champagne,  their  project  being  to  unite  their  armies 
near  Paris.  The  emperor  was,  however,  detained  by  the  siege 
of  St.  Didier,  and  Henry,  beginning  to  fear  the  result  of  his 
expedition,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  sat  down  before  Bou- 
logne, the  garrison  of  which,  after  a  siege  of  fifty  days,  surren- 
dered. Peace  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded,  but  Henry 
retained  Boulogne,  which  was  not  restored  until  the  time  of  the 
troubled  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded 
for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
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THE  pale  moonlight,  relieving  the  "  Old  Pier,"  lights  up 
the  scene  of  the  fishing-smacks  standing  in  for  harbor 
after  a  successful  midnight  haul.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of 
Boulogne  dealt  scarcely  in  any  commodities  but  herrings  and 
mackerel,  though  of  late  years  both  French  and  English  mer- 
chants have  opened  various  branches  of  commerce.  The  com- 
merce of  Boulogne  has  latterly  increased  and  flourished,  so  that, 
with  the  vast  accession  of  English  visitors,  the  town  is  particu- 
larly prosperous.  From  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other  places, 
are  deposited  large  quantities  of  the  wines  and  brandies  of  those 
provinces  ;  much  also  of  the  wine  bought  for  the  English  market 
is  here  kept  in  a  kind  of  temporary  deposit  until  ripe  for  use. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  trade  increase  at  one  period,  that 
the  cellars  belonging  to  the  merchants  not  being  sufficient,  pri- 
vate individuals  and  religious  houses  enlarged  their  cellars,  turn- 
ing them  into  depositaries,  and  receiving  ten  per  cent,  for  all 
the  wines  they  could  store.  At  the  fairs  of  Boulogne,  are  sold 
great  quantities  of  young  colts  and  horses,  which  are  purchased 
in  large  quantities  by  the  merchants  of  Normandy,  who  send 
them  to  the  pastures  of  Lower  Normandy  to  feed  and  fatten, 
and  afterwards  sell  them  as  horses  of  the  Norman  breed. 

To  the  era  of  old-fashioned  prosperity  before  the  Morse's  in- 
vention, belongs  the  scene  which  Stanfield  has  so  poetically  delin- 
eated— the  fishermen  in  blouses,  the  rough  wooden  jetty,  and  the 
black-looking  telegraph  of  antique  pattern,  with  its  tall  slender 
limbs  reared  high  above  the  sleeping  waters.  The  oily  calm  of 
a  harbor  at  high-tide  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  breeze,  is  the 
effect  which  the  skillful  painter  has  particularly  sought  and 
most  successfully  delineated. 
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TO  the  three  engravings  of  Boulogne,  we  need  scarcely  point 
attention.  The  "  wreck  on  the  coast  "  exhibits  what  is 
always  to  be  seen  in  France  on  the  occasion  of  any  disaster, 
namely,  the  mounted  soldiery,  whose  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments add  so  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  picturesque.  Stan- 
field  has  given  us,  in  living  attitudes,  the  soldiers  of  the  time  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  soldiers  that  Gericault  and  Horace  Vernet 
delighted  to  paint.  Calmly  superintending  the  efforts  of  the 
authorized  wreckers,  who  are  dismantling  the  stranded  vessel,  they 
guarantee  the  claims  of  the  salvage-men  and  the  rights  of  the 
government.  This  subject  demonstrates  Stanfield's  extreme  skill 
in  adding  figures  to  a  meagre  composition.  The  white  horse  in 
the  foreground  is  introduced  precisely  as  Wouvermans  would 
have  done  it,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  heads  of  the  soldiers, 
almost  in  a  line  with  those  of  their  animals,  leads  as  accurately 
as  possible  to  the  object  to  which  he  wishes  attention  to  be 
directed,  the  leaning  hulk  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel. 
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THE  entry  into  Calais  Harbor  was  formed  in  Stanfield's  day 
of  two  jetties  of  wood,  both  of  which  extended  a  great 
distance  into  the  sea.  The  end  of  one  of  the  jetties  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  illustrating  Calais  in  this  work,  which  repre- 
sents also  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  town  on  the  approach  to 
the  harbor.  The  chopping  sea,  tossing  the  steamboat  and  the 
boat  of  the  fishermen,  is  a  representation  of  what  so  often  pre- 
vails in  the  Channel,  and  prevents  such  numbers  of  visitors 
viewing  with  an  artist's  eye  the  really  imposing  scene,  and  prob- 
ably makes  their  recollections  of  their  entrance  on  a  foreign 
shore  redolent  of  all  kinds  of  thoughts  save  those  of  beauty. 
Let  them  now  look,  suffering  under  no  bodily  infirmity,  on  the 
wide-stretching  scene  and  the  respectfully-distant  group  of  gar- 
cons,  from  Desseine's,  Roberts',  and  other  hotels,  anxiously 
waiting  the  landing  of  passengers  on  the  quay,  that  they  may 
bury  them  under  a  shower  of  cards,  and  stun  them  with  the 
clatter  of  praise  and  recommendation,  and  tell  us  whether  our 
engraving  of  Calais  is  not  true  to  a  pier  pile,  and  beautiful  as 
true. 

Calais  is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais, 
and  is  the  most  important  sea-port  on  the  north  coast  of  France. 
It  was  anciently  called  Calesium,  Calasium,  and  Caletium,  and 
reached  no  higher  than  a  village  till  the  year  1222,  when  Philip 
of  France,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Agnes  de  Merania, 
having  married  the  Countess  of  Fahault,  took  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Boulogne,  inclosing  Calais  with  walls  and  conferring  upon 
it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  Its  inhabitants  increased,  and  in 
the  year  1347  it  was  strongly  fortified,  when  it  was  besieged 
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by  Edward  III.  Edward,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  le  Bel,  who 
died  without  issue,  claimed  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France, 
as  being  the  nephew  and  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  king. 
The  French  preferred  the  pretensions  of  Philip  de  Valois,  and 
Edward  determined  to  enforce  his  claims  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
He  entered  into  alliances  with  the  emperor  and  several  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  and  began  a  war,  more  disastrous  to  his 
enemy,  and  more  glorious  to  himself,  than  almost  any  on  record. 
In  the  year  1340,  with  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships,  he  fell  in 
with  the  French  fleet  consisting  of  four  hundred,  on  the  coast 
of  Flanders  ;  and  in  an  engagement  which  lasted  from  seven  in 
the  morning  until  eight  in  the  evening,  continued  on  both  sides 
with  great  determination  and  gallantry,  he  obtained  a  victory 
so  signal  and  complete,  that  thirty  ships  out  of  the  numerous 
fleet  alone  escaped,  the  rest  having  been  sunk  or  taken.  He  then 
landed  his  troops  without  opposition,  and  soon  assembled  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  comprised  of  Eng- 
lish, Germans,  Flemings,  and  Gascons,  being  the  largest  force 
ever  commanded  by  an  English  king,  and  which  the  French  dared 
not  meet  the  whole  of  that  campaign.  He  was  successful  in 
overrunning  Brittany,  and  a  few  days  before  he  invested  Calais, 
he  gained  that  immortal  battle  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Cressy  to  Englishmen  a  watchword  and  a  sound  of  triumph. 
With  this  victorious  army,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1346,  he 
besieged  the  city  and  finally  reduced  it  by  famine  after  an  eleven 
months'  siege.  Calais  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
England  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ;  and  giving  so  easy 
an  entrance  into  France,  was  considered  as  the  most  important 
possession  belonging  to  the  crown.  It  was  left  for  the  imbecile 
and  guilty  councillors  of  the  inglorious  reign  of  Mary  Tudor 
to  cover  themselves  with  shame,  and  the  reign  of  their  mistress 
with  disgrace,  by  permitting  the  French  to  recover  Calais.  What 
made  the  conduct  of  the  queen's  councillors  appear  more  culpa- 
ble was,  the  fact  that  Philip  of  Spain,  the  consort  of  Mary,  gave 
notice,  at  the  end  of  the  year   1557,  of  the  intentions  of  France 
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upon  Calais  ;  and  Lord  Wentworth,  the  governor,  made  repeated 
and  urgent  solicitations  for  succor  previous  to  the  attack,  which 
was  made  on  the  first  of  January  in  the  year  1558  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  He  carried  the  fort  called  Newmanbridge  and  the 
Risbank,  which  commanded  the  harbor,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  siege  the  governor  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  When 
master  of  the  place,  he  ordered  the  English  to  depart,  as  Ed- 
ward III.  had  expelled  the  French  two  hundred  and  ten  years 
before.  Mary,  who  died  the  same  year,  said  that  Calais  would 
be  found  at  her  heart,  so  bitterly  did  she  regret  the  loss  of  it. 
In  the  words  of  the  unhappy  bigot,  as  given  in  Tennyson's  fine 
drama  of  Queen  Mary  : 

"  Open  my  heart,  and  there  you  will  find  written 
Two  names,  Philip  and  Calais  :  open  his, — ■ 
So  that  he  have  one, — you  will  find  Philip  only." 
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ROQUE  DE  GUET,  in  Cobo  Bay,  Guernsey,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  sterile  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  artist  or  scientific  scholar  searching 
for  studies  in  geology  or  crustaceology  on  the  picturesque  island 
of  Guernsey.  As  the  island  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter 
of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  the  best  way  to  explore  its  beauties  is 
by  a  pedestrian  excursion.  The  southern  coast  is  penetrated  by 
a  number  of  beautiful  coves  and  bays,  presenting  the  greatest 
variety  of  granitic  forms,  usually  of  volcanic  appearance,  and 
tortured  into  the  wildest  shapes  in  their  rocky  environment.  The 
crags  are  sometimes  over  three  hundred  feet  in  sheer  ascent, 
often  perpendicular,  with  silvery  beaches  of  pure  and  soft  white 
sand  at  the  bases.  Wild  caverns  are  worn  by  the  white  teeth  of 
the  waves,  and  tumbling  rills,  under  the  green  covert  of  many 
varieties  of  shrubs  and  vines,  plunge  into  the  bays  from  the  table- 
land above.  Besides  Cobo,  there  are  Le  Moulin  Huet  Bay  and 
Petit  Bot  Bay,  with  Icart  Point  and  the  Gouffre,  and  Gull  Rock, 
to  attract  by  turns  the  visit  of  the  explorer  :  but  the  precipitous, 
gloomy,  storm-crumbled  cliffs  of  Pleinniont  are  the  grandest 
position  for  an  ocean  view  in  Guernsey,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Near  the  brow  of  these  precipices  Victor 
Hugo  has  laid  the  scene  of  some  of  the  impressive  passages  in 
his  most  delicate  and  idyllic  story,  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer." 
The  little  guard-house,  which  it  pleases  him  to  represent  as 
haunted,  and  to  make  the  hiding-place  of  smugglers,  still  stands 
there,  entirely  alone  and  bewitched-looking,  on  the  brow  of  the 
precipice. 

Guernsey  is  the  most  westward  of  those  islands  (more  particu- 
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larly  known  as  the  Channel  Islands)  lying  in  a  bay  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Channel,  formed  by  the  coast  between  Cherbourg 
and  Trcquier,  and  called  Mount  St.  Michael's  Bay.  Its  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  eight  miles  ;  the  breadth 
from  north-west  to  south-east  nearly  six,  and  the  circumference 
about  thirty.  As  Guernsey  and  the  neighboring  islands  formed 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  are  the  relics  of  the  exten- 
sive domains  which  the  kings  of  England  once  possessed  in 
France,  they  are  subject  to  the  British  crown  ;  but  are  in  the 
possession  of  peculiar  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  are 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  specifically  alluded  to.  They  have  a  jurisdiction 
in  every  respect  independent  of  the  English  courts  of  law,  and 
an  appeal  only  lies  from  their  higher  courts  to  the  king  in 
council. 
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THE  royal  mail  packets  from  Southampton,  as  they  pass  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  sometimes  delayed  by  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  transit,  or  even  forced  to  put  back  into  Yar- 
mouth Roads.  After  passing  Alderney,  and  giving  a  wide  berth 
to  the  dangerous  reef  of  the  Caskets,  the  cautious  captain  picks 
his  course  carefully  among  the  many  pitfalls  which  impede  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Saint  Pierre.  As  the  traveler  winds  his 
way  up  the  steep  zigzag  streets  which  ascend  from  the  quay,  he 
is  apt  to  think  he  has  stumbled  upon  some  fortified  rock-city  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Port  Saint  Pierre  has  now  a  population  of 
16,000,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females.  It  is  built  on  a 
slope  of  great  steepness,  rising  from  the  ocean  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  feet.  The  Old  Town  faces  the  port,  and  is  fronted 
by  a  pleasant  esplanade,  now  adorned  with  a  fine  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  near  which  is  a  bronze  plate 
stating  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  landed  on  that  spot 
in  1846.  The  New  Town  begins  with  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and 
stretches  back  of  the  Old  Town  to  the  south  and  north,  with  a 
more  level  and  commodious  foundation-surface.  In  the  Old 
Town  the  somber  -houses  are  generally  of  granite  ;  in  the  New 
they  are  covered  with  stucco  in  soft  pleasing  tints,  and  bear  the 
legend  in  painted  letters  of  Bon  Repos,  Merida  Villa,  or  of  some 
old  Norman  family  name.  The  only  town  of  any  size  other 
than  St.  Pierre  Port  is  St.  Sampson's,  named  after  some  mythical 
saint  from  Ireland,  who  came  to  the  isle  in  the  sixth  century. 
Druidical  remains  are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  the  most  inter- 
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esting  of  which  is  at  L'Aucresse  Common.  A  peculiar  interest 
belongs  to  St.  Sampson's,  because  many  of  the  scenes  of  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  are  laid  in  adjacent  portions 
of  the  isle.  The  inhabitants  can  impart  no  tradition  to  serve  in 
the  most  distant  way  as  a  foundation  for  the  story,  but  it  is  a 
noble  and  pure  tale,  and  gives  incidentally  vivid  and  often 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  landscape  and  the  inhabitants.  As 
the  tourist  passes  through  the  oldest  part  of  St.  Pierre  Port,  by 
the  well-furnished  markets,  and  proceeds  in  the  rear  of  Fort 
George,  he  arrives  at  Hauteville  House,  for  many  years  Victor 
Hugo's  residence  in  Guernsey.  Since  the  deposition  of  Napo- 
leon III.  the  great  novelist  has  lived  in  Paris,  but  the  mansion 
remains  furnished  as  he  left  it,  and  in  a  style  highly  character- 
istic of  the  cultured  exile.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  tapestried, 
some  filled  with  curiosities,  and  one  has  a  chimney-piece  in  the 
form   of    a   colossal  "  H." 

St.  Pierre  Port,  which  is  the  principal  port,  and  gives  name 
to  the  town,  is  built  on  a  hill  which  slopes  gradually  down  to. 
the  sea,  studded  with  villas,  to  which  are  attached  gardens  taste- 
fully laid  out  ;  and  one  or  two  buildings  of  some  importance, 
rising  above  their  more  humble  neighbors,  are  seen  to  advantage, 
and  meet  the  eye  on  entering  the  harbor,  at  once  giving  the 
place  a  most  imposing  and  panoramic  effect.  The  attractions 
of  the  town  quite  disappear  upon  coming  on  shore,  among 
the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  composed  of  "old  dusty-looking 
houses."  There  is  a  public  seminary  in  the  town  of  considerable 
note,  called  Elizabeth  College  ;  it  was  founded  in  1563,  under 
the  authority  of  letters  patent  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was 
endowed  with  a  corn  rent,  the  present  value  of  which  is  above 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  It  was,  however,  a  mere 
nominal  institution  until  the  year  1824,  when  the  states  of 
Guernsey  adopted  means  for  rendering  this  establishment  an 
efficient  and  easily  available  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
youth    of  the  island.      The  building  is  a  striking  object  in   the 
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prospect  of  the  town  from  the  sea  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  high 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  town  ;  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
its  architecture,  though  perhaps  not  in  quite  -correct  taste,  has  a 
monastic  and  almost  oriental  appearance,  and  from  its  situation 
in  a  spacious  area,  has  an  air  of  quiet,  harmonizing  with  the  ideas 
entertained  of  a  pile  of  buildings  devoted  to  study. 
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FOR  our  present  illustration,  Dover  Pier,  we  need  not  appeal 
to  any  who  have  visited  Dover  for  its  fidelity,  for  it  must 
at  once  be  recognized.  To  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate, 
it  will  convey  a  correct  impression,  and  bring  to  their  mind,  not 
only  the  Pier  and  the  Castle,  but  the  cliff  from  whence 

"The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  " — 

and  whence  the  "  shrill-gorged  lark," — so  great  the  height — "  can- 
not be  seen  or  heard  !" — it  will  bring  to  mind  Shakespeare's 
Cliff  !  and  a  name  will  be  breathed  that  all  good  men  reverence, 
and  all  great  men  in  vain  attempt  to  praise.  The  steepness  of 
the  site  was  celebrated  by  the  aborigines  even  before  the 
primeval  epoch  of  Edgar's  description  to  Gloster.  The  ancient 
British  name  of  the  town  was  Dwyr,  derived  from  Dwfyrrha, 
signifying  a  steep  place.  The  Saxons  called  it  £>orfa,  and  Dofris, 
which  in  the  Domesday  Book  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brayley, 
"softened  into  Dovere."  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Dover  was 
a  seaport,  and  at  one  period  was  surrounded  by  walls,  having 
ten  gates  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  Julius 
Caesar  first  endeavored  to  effect  a  landing ;  but  finding  the  coast 
dangerous  and  the  cliffs  bristling  with  warriors  prepared  to 
receive  him,  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  landed  about  eight 
miles  to  the   westward. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Saxon  invaders  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  constructed  works  which  are 
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yet  in   existence.     Long  previous  to  the  invasion   of  Caesar,  the 
site  of  the  present  castle  must  have  been  a  British   hill-fortress. 

The  importance  of  Dover  Castle  was  so  well  known  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  that  when  he  was  taking  measures  for  insur- 
ing himself  as  the  successor  of  Edward,  he  refused  to  permit  the 
departure  of  Earl  Harold  from  Rouen,  holding  him  in  restraint 
till  he  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  deliver  up  to  him  after 
Edward's  death,  "  the  Castle  of  Dover  with  the  well  of  water  in 
it."  The  possession  of  Dover  was  assigned  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Bishop  Odo,  his  half  brother,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Kent, 
Justiciary  of  England,  and   Governor  of  Dover  Castle. 

The  immediate  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  protected  by  Arch- 
cliff  Fort,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  and  Amhurst  Battery  at 
the  north  pier-head.  A  new  military  road  has  been  constructed 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  western  heights,  the  lines  which 
connect  them  extending  from  the  eastern  redoubt  to  the  sally  port, 
west  of  Archcliff  Fort,  making  altogether,  a  complete  line  of 
defense  round  the  town,  from  the  castle  to  the  cliff  called  Shak- 
speare's  cliff.  There  are  casemates,  dug  in  the  solid  chalk  rock, 
magazines,  covered  ways,  and  various  subterraneous  communica- 
tions and  apartments  for  soldiery,  the  latter  being  sufficiently 
capacious  for  the  accommodation  of  two  thousand  men,  and  which 
form,  with  their  inmates,  a  most  curious  spectacle.  Light  and 
air  are  conveyed  by  well-like  apertures  dug  in  the  chalk,  and  by 
lateral  openings  carried  through  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 

The  castle  and  the  cliffs  combined,  give  great  interest  to 
Dover  ;  and  the  broad  beach,  the  semi-circular  form  of  the  town, 
the  entrance  of  the  port  terminated  by  an  extensive  sea  view,  the 
French  coast  in  the  distance,  with  the  numerous  vessels  passing 
to  and  fro  in  the  Channel,  give  an  imposing  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance to  the  different  views,  which  are,  perhaps,  not  to  be  exceeded 
anywhere  on  the  sea-coast  of  England. 
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LIKE  most  of  the  watering-places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
^  land,  Ramsgate  was  a  mere  fishing-hamlet  until  fashion 
found  it  out.  As  a  watering  place,  it  was  created  by  that  great 
modern  civilizer,  Steam.  The  universal  agent,  Steam,  carries  visi- 
tors in  safety  round  the  North  Foreland,  on  the  Margate  side  of 
which,  before  this  agency  came  into  operation,  the  sailing-packets 
used  to  land  them.  Between  the  years  1792  and  1802,  several 
harbor  buildings  were  made  ;  a  new  light-house,  of  stone,  with 
argand  lamps  and  reflectors,  was  erected  on  the  head  of  the 
west  pier ;  good  convenience  was  afforded  by  the  construction 
of  a  wharf,  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  ;  a  low  edifice 
was  built  as  a  watch-house,  on  the  head  of  the  advanced  pier, 
in  which  hawsers  were  deposited  for  the  assistance  of  ships  in 
distress ;  a  handsome  structure,  cased  with  stone,  was  erected 
for  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  committees,  &c,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  cupola,  and  when  in  a  line  with  the  light-house, 
forms  the  leading  mark  for  vessels  entering ;  so  that  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  in  rendering  this  harbor  as  extensively 
useful  as  the  stormy  nature  of  the  Channel  renders  it  requisite 
it  should  be.  The  area  of  the  harbor  is  nearly  circular,  and 
comprehends  about  forty  acres,  and  is  two  hundred  feet  wide  at 
the  mouth.  The  pier,  which  forms  the  harbor  on  the  sea  side, 
is  built  principally  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  stone  ;  in  the  latest 
improvements,  of  Cornish  granite.  For  extent  and  beauty  it 
is  unrivaled  in  the  kingdom. 

This  pier,  with  the  light-house,  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving  of  Ramsgate.  The  extent  of  this  bold  invasion 
of  the  sea  may  be  judged  by  the  houses  on  the  cliffs  in  the  back- 
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ground.  On  the  opposite  side  from  the  foreground,  where  the 
sailors  and  laborers  are  at  work,  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn, 
may  be  imagined  the  characters  that  form  the  motley  promenade  : 
— gentlemen  with  shooting  caps  and  shooting  jackets,  who  look 
as  if  they  would  faint  at  the  report  of  a  pop-gun  ;  the  half-shabby- 
dressed  man  of  wealth  from  the  city  thinking  of  "his  house,  his 
money,  and  his  bags  ;"  the  clerk  with  his  "  comfortable  "  income, 
strutting  the  perfect  image  of  self-sufficiency,  and  discussing  poli- 
tics and  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  perambulate  within 
speaking-trumpet  distance  ;  the  voyager  who  never  went  fur- 
ther than  Margate,  until  he  ventured  to  Ramsgate,  and  who  for 
a  week  has  been  meditating  a  trip  to  Dover,  and  has  serious 
thoughts  of  going  next  year  to  Calais  ;  those  young  ladies  who 
expect  "  Pa  "  by  the  early  boat  on  Saturday,  marching  with  all 
the  regularity  of  the  "  Invincibles,"  but  making  no  conquests  ;  a 
stately  dame  with  handkerchief,  lap-dog,  and  footman,  among 
which  'twere  difficult  to  say  what  most  courts  attention — the 
flapping  of  the  cambric,  the  yelp  of  the  cur,  or  the  ostentatious 
livery  of  the  lackey ;  for  these  characters,  and  such  as  these, 
let  the  reader  go  for  his  more  adequate  description  to  the 
picture  of  the  similar  resort  of  Margate,  under  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  in  Thackeray's  "  Shabby-Genteel  Story." 
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THE  view  of  Broadstairs  given  in  this  work  shows  its  ele- 
vated situation,  and  whether  this  picturesque  wood-work 
in  the  foreground,  or  the  views  that  the  imagination  will  picture 
from  the  high  cliffs  on  each  side,  are  likely  to  be  most  attractive, 
will  depend  upon  individual  taste.  Those  who  go  to  Broadstairs 
armed  with  telescopes,  may  mount  the  cliffs,  when  the  naked  eye 
will  perceive  the  shipping  in  the  Downs,  and  the  assistance  of 
their  long-sighted  vade  mecum  will  introduce  them  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  more  idle 
and  dreamy  may  seat  themselves  in  listless  speculation  below, 
count  the  timbers  in  the  pier,  the  waves  that  come  murmuring  to 
the  shore — think  they  are  thinking,  and  bless  their  stars  they  are 
at  ease. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  fishermen  a  small  wooden  pier 
was  built  here,  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  although  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  32  George  III.  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  and  the  pier,  the  trade  of  the  place  had  so 
much  decreased  that  its  provisions  were  never  carried  entirely 
into  effect.  Let  us,  however,  be  consoled  :  what  the  town  has  lost 
in  utility  we  gain  in  the  picturesque.  Leading  down  to  the  shore 
is  a  stone  arch  or  portal,  with  walls  built  of  flint,  in  which  were 
gates  and  a  portcullis  with  a  drawbridge  attached  ;  erected  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  privateers.  Above  the 
arch  is  this  inscription  :  "  York  gate,  built  by  George  Culmer, 
a.  d.  1540,  repaired  by  Sir  John  Henniker,  Bart.  1795."  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  gate  is  a  dwelling-house,  the  remains  of 
a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Broadstairs,  and  form- 
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erly  held  in  so  much  veneration,  that  the  ships  used  to  lower 
their  topsails  as  they  passed.  The  principal  business  carried  on 
is  ship-building,  except  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  place,  as 
well  as  the  neighboring  lions  of  Kinsgate  and  the  North  Fore- 
land,  is  overrun  with  excursionists. 
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EDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE  is  built  on  a  rock  in  the 
Channel,  about  fifteen  miles  south-south-west  from  the 
citadel  of  Plymouth.  The  congeries  of  irregular  rocks  upon 
which  the  light-house  is  erected,  are  exposed  to  the  heavy  swells 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  send  the 
waves  breaking  over  them  with  prodigious  fury.  The  rocks  are. 
supposed  to  have  obtained  their  appellation  of  Eddystone  from 
the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets  of  the  tide,  or  current,  flowing 
from  the  different  points  of  the  British  Channel.  In  the  year 
1696,  under  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  statute  "  for  set- 
ting up  marks  and  signs  for  the  sea,"  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley,  of 
Littlebury  in  Essex,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  light-house, 
which  he  completed  after  the  expiration  of  a  little  more  than 
three  years. 

This  Winstanley  was  the  Merlin  of  his  day,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  certain  branch  of  mechanics,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  excite  wonder  and  surprise.  He  had  in  his  house 
at  Littlebury,  a  set  of  contrivances  such  as  the  following.  Being 
taken  into  one  particular  room  of  his  house,  and  there  observing 
an  old  slipper  carelessly  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  if,  as  was 
natural,  you  gave  it  a  kick  with  your  foot,  up  started  a  ghost 
before  you  ;  if  you  sat  down  in  a  certain  chair,  a  couple  of  arms 
would  immediately  clasp  you  in,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  you  to  disentangle  yourself,  till  your  attendant  set  you  at 
liberty  ;  and  if  you  sat  down  in  a  certain  arbor  by  the  side  of  a 
canal,  you  were  forthwith  sent  out  afloat  into  the  middle,  from 
whence  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  escape  till  the  manager 
returned  you  to  your  former  place.     In  the  year  1703,  Winstanley, 
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with  his  workmen,  was  swept  with  the  building  into  the  sea,  in 
a  terrific  storm.  The  next  light-house,  built  by  John  Rudyerd, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  beacon  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Smeaton.  The  outside  and  basement  are  built  of  granite,  but 
the  interior  is  chiefly  of  Portland  stone.  The  lantern  is  octagon, 
the  framework  being  composed  of  cast-iron  and  copper. 

Unto  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  or  those  who 
admire  the  efforts  of  human  enterprise,  that  occasionally  in  its 
daring  lords  it  over  the  most  turbulent  of  the  elements,  even  unto 
a  more  humble  class,  who  are  content  to  be  delighted  with  the 
representation  of  the  natural  and  beautiful  wherever  they  may 
find  them,  we  appeal  with  pleasure,  fully  convinced  that  all  will 
pay  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  engraving  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Light-house,  and  pronounce  it  a  conspicuous  ornament  to 
a  volume  of  Coast  Scenery. 
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WORTHBARROW,  or  Worbarrow  Bay,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  one  of  those  numerous  inlets  that  abound  on 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
romantic  beauty  of  that  dangerous  shore.  It  is  situated  off  Tyne- 
ham,  between  East  Lullworth  and  Corfe  Castle,  and  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  county  bordering  upon  Hampshire. 
Like  much  of  the  adjacent  coast,  it  is  full  of  bold  and  peculiar 
features. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dorsetshire  were  anciently  called  Durot- 
ridges,  signifying  maritime  people,  or  dwellers  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  although  it  is  at  present  a  considerable  agricultural  county, 
yet  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  numbers  employed  in  the 
fisheries  still  justify  its  ancient  title.  The  coast  is  dangerous, 
and  the  fishermen  superstitious.  If  a  season  of  scarcity  arrives, 
they  attribute  the  failure  of  their  endeavors  to  the  commission 
of  some  enormity  among  themselves,  or  among  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  villages.  Shooting  the  seines  on  a  Sunday, 
manuring  the  land  with  superabundant  fish  in  a  plentiful  season, 
or  proceeding  to  sea  on  a  Monday  morning  without  having  per- 
formed their  usual  devotions,  are  causes  severally  assigned  for 
any  calamity.  Not  one  of  these  irregularities  but  is  held  in 
universal  abhorrence,  and  should  any  presumptuous  sailor  violate 
the  common  belief  in  any  of  these  respects,  his  comrades  regard 
him  as  the  Jonah  who  has  provoked  the  fury  of  the  tempest  : 
that  the  fish  will  quit  their  coast ;  that  their  nets  and  boats 
will  be  destroyed  ;  or  that  they  themselves  will  become  the  vic- 
tims of  the  elements,  are  among  the  misfortunes  they  surely  fore- 
bode.     Even    in   the   best  of  seasons,  however,   their   success   is 
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naturally  precarious.  "  Whenever  it  blows,"  says  the  author 
from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  "a  capfull  of  wind  from  the 
south  or  west  points,  there  is  a  very  large  surf  on  the  shore,  so 
that  it  is  not  only  dangerous  to  launch  the  boat,  but  the  net  could 
not  be  drawn  with  any  probability  of  success,  when  tossed  in 
every  direction  by  the  boisterous  waves,  which,  instead  of  fish, 
would  fill  it  with  pebbles  and  floating  sand."  But  the  nature  of 
the  coast,  with  its  mountain  tops,  that  "  midway  leave  the  storm," 
and  of  the  perilous  disasters  incident  to  it,  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  engraving  of  Worthbarrow  Bay,  than  by  any  written 
description  of  its  terrors. 
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{See   Title-page  vignette), 

WE  might  leave  entirely  to  the  better  eloquence  of  Stan- 
field's  pencil  the  description  of  Treport,  the  view  of 
which  forms  the  vignette  to  the  volume,  yet,  although  it  may  not 
be  usual  to  describe  the  subject  of  a  Vignette,  we  cannot  permit 
this  beautiful  representation  of  Treport  to  be  passed  by  unheeded, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  being  considered  too  careful  about  a  little 
matter,  we  must  announce  to  the  reader  that  it  is  the  Port  of  the 
town  of  Eu,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  fifteen 
miles  from  Dieppe.  Treport  was  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  :  Caesar  from  this  port  embarked  his  cavalry  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain,  and  more  than  once  the  English  thought 
proper  to  burn  the  town.  It  is  now  a  mere  fishing  village,  sub- 
sidiary to  the  greater  wealth  of  Eu,  yet  still  having  a  cast  of 
antiquity  about  it  sufficient  to  create  an  interest. 
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